The Story of British Diplomacy
The fighting alliance between England and France was followed by a defensive alliance between Austria and Prussia. The protocol proceeded to offer to the Czar certain suggestions too familiar, by the name of the Four Points, to call for recapitulation now. The general tendency of these recommendations was to substitute common European action for that of the Czar, not only in relation to his Christian subjects, but his general dealings with Turkey. The Four Points were nominally accepted by Nicholas as offering the only way of escape from the danger he chiefly dreaded, the accession of Austria and Prussia to the hostile European confederation. At the same time he urged the resumption of the Vienna conferences, but died before his real disposition towards the Four Points could be tested or the conferences yield any definite result.
As at Utrecht in 1713, the Vienna Conference of 1853 sat more than once; the second Vienna meeting was held at least a full year after the first. At the re-assemblage of the plenipotentiaries in 1855 (5th March to 4th June) the genius of diplomacy ventured on a novel relaxation in its social habits; this, which might have disgusted the stately conductors of the Vienna Congress forty years before, promoted a genial temper among the statesmen of 1855. The French minister, De Bourqueney, sighed for a cigar; tobacco, as a help to the public work of high politics, had not then come into fashion; he therefore suggested an hour's adjournment that the diplomatists might enjoy a quiet smoke. Thus far the Turkish ambassador had not opened his mouth. He now sprang to his feet, seconded the proposal, and walking off with his French
colleague,   lit up directly he had passed out of the
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